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By JOHN WESLEY, 4. 
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2 QBSERVATIONS, &. 


Doctor Price’s ‘* Obfervations on the na- 

“ture of Civil Liberty, the principles of 

‘¢ Government, and the juftice and policy of the 

<¢ war with America ;” and my expectation was not 

difappointed. As the author is a perfon of uncom- 

mon abilities, fo he has exerted them to the utter- 

moft in the tract before us, which is certainly .a 

_mafterpiece in its kind. He has faid_all that can be 

faid upon the fubject, and has digefted it in the moft 

accurate manner; and candour requires us to be- 

lieve, that he has wrote with an upright intention, 

with a real defign to fubferve the intereft of mankind 

~~ in general, as well as the fubjecis of the Britifh Em- 

pire. But as the Dodtor is a friend to Liberty, fo 
he can * think and let think.” He does.not.defire: - 

_ that we fhould implicitly fubmit to the judgment, 


oa was with great expectation that I read 
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either of him or any other fallible man; and will = 
not, therefore, be difpleafed, at a few further obfer- |B 
vations on the fame fubjet. That fubje@, is, = 
2. The Liberty which is now claimed by the Con- | 

. > . h ‘ ) Le 

_federate Colonies in America. In order to under- | & 
ftand this much controverted queftion, I would fet a 
afide every thing not effential to it. I do not, there- | be 

© _ 1 2 

fore, now enquire, Whether this or that meafure be 1 2 
 confiftent with good policy? Or, whether it is likely i. 
to be attended with good or ill fuccefs ? I want only |= 
| to know, Is their claim right, or wrong? Is it juft, is 


or unjuit? |e 


2 


43. What is it they claim? You anfwer, ‘* Liberty.” i) 
. Nay, Isit not independency? You reply, That ; 
_ is all one: They do claim it, and they have a right 

to it.” | : 
__. To independency! That is the very queftion: To 
| Liberty they have an undoubted right; and they en- 


joy that right. (I mean they did, till the late un- 
happy commotions.) ‘They enjoyed their Liberty in 
as fulla manner as Ido; or any reafonable man can 
defire. Ny 

‘< What kind of Liberty do they enjoy?lere 
you puzzle the caufe, by talking of phyfical and my. 
ral Liberty. What you ipeak of both, is exa€tly true, 
and beautifully expreffed: But both pbyfical and mo- 
ral Liberty are befide the prefent queftiens and the 
introducing them can anfwer no other end, than to 
bewilder and confufe the reader. Therefore, to beg 
the reader ‘* to keep thefe in his view,” is only beg~ 
ging him to look off the point in hand. You defire 
him, in order to underftand this, to attend to fome- 
thing elie! Nay, I beg him to look ftraight forward; 
to mind this one thing; to fix his eye on that Liber- 
ty, and that only, which is concerned in the prefent 
queflion: And all the Liberty to which this queftion 
relates, is, either Religious or Civil Liberty. 

4. Religious Liberty, is, a liberty to chufe our 
own religion; to worfhip God according to our own 
con{cience: Lvery man living, as a man, has a right 
to this, as he is a rational creature. ‘The Creator 
gave him this right, when he endowed him with un- 
derftanding ; and every man muit judge for himfelf, 
becaufe every man muft give an account of himfelf€ 
to God. Confequently, this is an unalienable right: 
It is infeparable from humanity; and Ged did never 
give authority to.any man, or number of men, to 
deprive any child of man thereof, under any colour 
or, pretence whatever *. . 

Now, who can deny that the Colonies enjoy this 
Liberty, to the fulneds of their withes ? | 

. Civil Liberty, is, a liberty to difpofe of our lives, 
perfons and fortunes, according to our own choice, 


and the laws of our country. 


Ladd, “* according -to the laws of our country :? 
For, although, if we violate thefe, we are liable to 
fines, imprifonment, ordeath; yet if, in other cafes, 
we, enjoy our life, liberty and: goods, undifturbed, — 
; baad we 
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cua Trac, intitled, ‘“* Thoughts upow Liberty.” 
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On 
we are free, to all reafonable intents and purpofes. 

Now, all this Liberry the Confederate Colonies did 
enjoy, till part of them enflaved the reft of their 
countrymen; and all the loyal Colonies do enjoy it 
at the prefent hour. None takes away their lives, or 
freedom, or goods: They enjoy them all quiet and 
undifturbed. 

«© But the King and Parliament cam take them all 
away.” But they do not; -and, till it is. done, 
they are Freemen. ‘The fupreme power of my coun- 
try can take away either my Religious or Civil Liber- 
ty; but, till they do, I am free in both refpects: | 
am free how, whatever I may be by and by. Will 
any man face me down, I have no money “ow, be- 
caufe it may be taken from me to-morrow? 

6: But the truth is, what they claim is not Li- 
 berty: It is Independency. ‘They claim to be inde- 
pendent of England; no longer to own the Englifh 
- fupremacy. | 
| A while ago they vehemently defired this 5 for mat- 
ters were not then ripe : and I was feverely cenfured, 
for fuppofing they intended any fuch thing. But 
now the mafk is thrown off: They frankly avow its 
and Englifhmen applaud them for fo doing! a 

Nay, you will prove, that not only the Colonies, 
but all mankind, have a right to it: Yea, that.inde- 
pendency is of the very eflence of liberty 5 and that’) 
all who are not independent are flaves. | 
| Nay, if all who are not independent are flaves, 
| then there is no free nation in Eurepe: Then all in 
| every nation are ffaves, except the fupreme powers. 
Allin France, for inftance, except the King: All in 
Holland, except the Senate; yea, and thefe too: 
King and Senate both are flaves, if (as you fay) they 
are dependent upon the people. So, if the people 
depend on their Governors, and their Governors on 
them, they are all flaves together. 

Mere play with words. ‘This is not what all the 
|. ‘world means by Liberty and Slavery ; therefore, to 
! fay, © If the Parliament taxes you without your con- 
| fent, you are a /lave,” is mere quibbling. Whoever 
| panera Al2 talks 
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talks thus, fhould fay honettly, « Reader, I give 


you warning, I afhx a mew fenfe, not the common 
one, to thefe words, Liberty and Slavery.” Take 
the words in ¢his fenfe, and you may prove there are 
| flaves enough in England, as well as America: But, 
| if we take them in the old, common fenfe, both the: 
i Americans and we are free men. 

=> 7. But you fay, ‘* The Parliament has already de- 
prived them of one great branch of Liberty, by en- 
acting, that, in the cafes there {pecified, they fhall be 
tried in England.” 

Lanfwer, How grievoufly did they abufe that Li- 
berty, before it was taken away? Let any fair man 
confider the cafe: How often have we heard of their 
quiet and peaceable fubmiffion to pay the duties by 
law eftablithed ? And what a merit has been made 
of this by all their advocates? But it was a merit 
that never belonged to them; for the duties were*not 
paid. All this time, they did not, in fa@, pay one 
half: No, not a quarter of thofe duties. ‘They con- 
tinually defrauded the King of the far greater part 
of them, without fhame or fear. Indeed, what fhould 
they fear? ‘They did not deign to do it privately, 
like their fellows in England: No; they a€ted open- 
ly in the face of the fun, Ship-loads of tea, for in- 
fance, were brought into Bofton harbour, and land- 
edat noon-day, without paying any duty at all. Who 
fhould hinder it? If a cuftom-houfe officer hindered, 
was it not at the peril of his life? and if, at any 
time, a feizure was made, and the caufe came to be 


5 tried by a Bofton jury, what would follow? It was 
Dd “no more than ‘* afk your fellow, whether you are a 
. | thief.” 


q _ 8. Permit me to mention one eminent itiftance: - 
| ‘The famous Mr. John. Hancock, fome time fince, 
; brought into Bofton, a fhip-load of fmuggled tea, 
at noon-day. Juft then came in the fhips from Lon- 
i don, laden with the fame commodity, which, by the 
: a removal of the former tax, they were now enabled to 
: fell cheaper than him. What could he now do pro 
patria? as Mr. Evans fays: In plain Englith, pee 
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lofe by his cargo? All Europe knows what was done: 
«¢ Some perfons i in difguile,” Doétor Price tells us, 
‘© buried the Englith tea in the fea.” It was not fo 
commonly known, who employed them, or paid them 
for their labour: ‘To be fure, good Mr. Hancock 
knew no more of it than the child unborn ! 

9. Now, I defire to know of any reafonable man, 
what could the Englifh Government do? No ofhcer 
could feize the {muggled a ; or, if he did, no 
jury would condemn the {muggler: ‘There was, there- 
fore, no poflivility that the King fhould hive his 
right, without taking fome fuch ‘tep as was taken, 
‘There was not any alternative, but either to give up 
the cuftoms altogether, (as the evil was increafing 


more and more) or to try the offenders here: So that 


{till they had as much liberty as their notorious: of 
fences allowed. 

With what juftice, then, can this be urged, as « 
violation of their liberty? ‘* O!” cries the man ir 


yon ftone-doublet, ‘* Bondage! Slavery! Help, Eng-. 


lifhmen! I am deprived of my liberty.” Certainly 


you are; but firft you deprived the man of his purfe.. 


£6 What! Do you: compare Mr. H. to a felon 2” 


I do:—Jn this refpect, I compare every {muggler to: 


a felon: A private imuggler to a fneaking fel Hanis: as 
pick-pocket :. A noon-day {muggler, to a bold felon és 


a rebber on: the highway. And, if a perfon.of this: 


undeniable character, is. made Prefident of a Con= 
grefs, i leave every man of fenfe to determine, what. 
is to be expected from them. 

1o. To return: As the Colonies are free, with 
regard to their perfons, fo they are with regard to 
their goods.. It is no objection, that they pay out of 
them a tax, to which they did not previoufly confent.. 
I am free: I ufe my money as I pleafe, although I. 
pay taxes out of it, which. were fixed by law before: 
I was born, and, confequently, without my confent 3; 
and, indeed, thofe taxes are fo moderate, that nei= 
ther they nor L have reafon to complain. 

« But, if the Parliament tax. you moderately now,, 
tis poflible, they may, hereafter, tax you immode-. 

Pe 4, rately.’> 
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rately.” It is poffible, but not probable: They never 
have done it yet; when they do, then complain. 

Weare not talking of what may be, but what zs ; 
and it cannot be denied, they are free, (which is the 
prefent queftion) in all the three particulars which 
Judge Blackftone includes in Civil Liberty. 

rr. But Liberty will not content either them or 
you. You now openly plead for independency 5 and 
aver, that the Colonies ought to be independent on 
England, to affert their own fupremacy ; 

1. Becaufe they are half as many as the Englifh. 

2. Becaufe in a century they will be twice as 
many. 

The argument runs thus: 

If the Americans are half as many as the Englifh, 
then they have a right to be independent. 

But they are half as many; therefore, ‘* they have 
a right to be independent.” 

I deny the confequence in the firft propofition: 
Number does not prove a right to independency. If 
deny the fecond propofition too: They are not half 
as many; even though you fwell the number of the 
Americans, as much as you diminifh the number ef 
the Englifh. 

I have been furprifed lately, to obferve many ta- 
king fo much pains, to extenuate the numbers of the 
inhabitants of England: For what end is this done? 
{s it to make us more refpeCtable to our neighbours? 
or merely to weaken the hands of the King and Mi- 
niftry? Ifay, the King and the Miniftry 5 for I lay 
no ftrefs on their pompous proveflions of love and 
loyalty to the King: Juft fuch profeflions did their 
predeceffors make to King Charies, til they brought 
, him to the block. : 
> a _ 12, * But are they not half as many? Do not the 
Al Confederated Provinces contain. three millions of 
| fouls?” I believe, not. WWhbelieve they contain a= 
bout two millions. But, allowing they did, 1 make 
no doubt, but the Englifh, (befide three millions of 
Scots and Irifh) are ten millions at this day. : 

« How can that be, when there are only fix bun- 
“ | dred. 
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dred thoufand in London?” Believe it who can, 
I cannot believe there are fo few as fifteen hundred 
thoufand in London and its environs, allowing only 
two miles every way, from the walls of the city. 

‘¢ But we know, theré were no more than fix hun- 
dred thoufand, when the computation was made 
in the late reign; allowing that there were, at an 
average, five in each houfe.” They who make 
this aliowance, probably fix their compuration at 
their own fire-fide. They do not walk through eve- 
ry part of the town, up to the garrets, and down to 
the cellars. Ido: And by what I have feen with 
my own eyes, frequently fifteen, eighteen, or twen- 
ty in one houfe, I cannot believe, there are fewer, 
at an average, than ten under one roof; and the 
fame I believe of Briftol, Birmingham, Sheffield, 


and moft other trading towns. Befides, how many 


thoufand houfes have been added to London, within 
thefe thirty or forty years ? 


13. ‘* But the people of England are continually. 


decreafing.” So it has been confidently affirmed. 
But it is a total miftake. I know the contrary, ha- 


wing an opportunity of feeing ten times more of Eng- 


Jand, every year, than moft men in the nation. All 


our manufacturing towns, as Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Manchefter, Liverpool, increafe daily. So do very 


many villages all over the kingdom, even in the 
mountains of Derbyfhire. And in the mean time, 
exceeding few, either towns or villages decreafe. 
And itis no wonder the people fhould increafe, 
confidering the amazing increafe of trade which has 
been lately, not in London only, but much more in 
Briftol, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Manchefter, 
and, indeed, all parts of the kingdom, which I have 
had the opportunity of obferving. There was acon- 
fiderable decay of trade before; but the trade is turn=. 
ed, and it now pours in abundantly. So greatly 
ewere our American friends miftaken, who hoped, by 
‘fhutting up their ports, to ruin moft of the manu- 
facturers in England, and fo flarve us into compli-. 
ance with their demands. _ ae 
&« However, 
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© However, in a century, the Americans will be 
twice as many as the Englith.” ‘That admits of a 
doubt: But when they are, then let them avail them- 
felves of it. | 

14. “ Nay, not only the Americans, but all men 
have a right to be felf-governed and independent.” 
You mean, they od aright thereto, before any civil 
focieties were formed. But, when was that time, 
when no civil focieties were formed? I dowbt, hard- 
ly fince the flood; and, wherever fuch focieties exift, 
no man isindependent. Whoever is born in any cl- 
vilized country, is, fo long as he continues therein, 
whether he chufes it or no, fubject to the laws, and 
to the fupreme governors of that country. Whoever 
is born in England, France, or Holland, is fubject 
to their refpective governcrs; and muf? needs be 
jfubjed? to the power, as to the ordinance of God, net 
only for qrath, but for confcience’ fake. He has no 
iight at all to be independent, or governed only by 
himfelf; but is in duty bound to be gaverned by the 
powers that be, according to the laws of the country. 
‘And he that is thus governed, not by himfelf, but 
the laws, is, in the general fenfe of mankind, a free 
man; not that there ever exilled any original com- 
pact between them and thofe governors. But the 
want of this does not make him a _/lave, nor is any 
impeachment to his Liberty : And yet this fvee man 
is, by virtue of thole laws, liable to be deprived, in 
fome cafes, of his goods; in others, of his perfonal 
freedom, or even of his life. And all this time, he 
enjoys fuch a meafure of Liberty, as the condition of 
civilized nations allows: But no independency! That 
chimzera is not found; no, not in the wilds of A= 
frica or America. ; 

Although, therefore, thefe fubtle metaphyfical - 
pleas for univerfal independency, appear beautiful in 
fpeculation; yet it never was, neither can. be redu- 
ced to practice. It is in vain to attempt it. Senfus- 
morifque repugnant atque ipfa utilitas, jujit prope mater 
ef 2GUle. ES 
is. Let us, however, give a fair hearing to thefe: 

pleasy, 
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pleas, as they are urged by this mafterly writer ; and 
it may be worth while, to trace the matter to the 
foundation, furveying it part by part. 

Any will, diftinét from that of the majority of 
a community, which claims a power of making 
laws for it, produces Servitude. ‘This lays the line 
between Liberty and Slavery.” P. i, 

I mutt beg leave to ftop you onthe threfhold. All 
this I totally deny; and require folid, rational proof 
of thefe affertions: For they are by no means felf- 
evident. 

*¢ From what has been faid, it is obvious, that all 
civil government, as far as it is free, is the creature 
of the people. It originates with them: It is conduc- 
ted by t4eir dire€tion. In every free ftate, every man 
is his own legiflator. All taxes are free gifts: All 
laws are eftablithed by common confent. Wt laws are 
not made by common confent, a government by them 
is Slavery.” P. 7 

Here 1s a group of ftrong affertions. But how are 
they fupported? <* O! they are inferred from what 
has been faid.” But what has been faid, has as yet 
nothing to fupport it. If, then, thefe affertions ftand 
at all, they ftand by themfelves. Let us try if they 
ean. ‘ All Civil Government, as far as it is free, 
is a creature of the people.” tis, if we allow your de- 
finition of freedom ; 7. e. if we allow you to beg the 
queftion. 

16. But before we can move a ftep further, I muft 
beg you to define another of your terms. This is 
the more neceflary, as it occurs again and again; 
and indeed, the whole queftion turns upon it. What 
do you mean by the people? ‘* All the members of a 
{tate?” So you exprefs it, p: 8. °§ All the indivi- 
duals that compofe it?” So you fpeak in the next 
page. Will you rather fay with Judge Blackftone, 
“< Livery free agent?” Ox with Montefquieu, “ E- 
very one that has a will of his own ?” Fix upon which 
of thefe definitions you pleafe, and then we may 
proceed. [f° 

If my argument has an odd appearance, yet let 

; none 
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none think I am in jeft. Iam in great earneft. 5o 
I have need to be: For Iam pleading the caufe of 
my King and country; yea, of every country under 
heaven, where there is any regular government. I 
am pleading again{ft thofe principles that naturally 
‘tend to anarchy and confufion; that direCtly tend to 
unhinge all government, and overturn it from the 
foundation. But they are principles, which are in- 
cumbered with fuch difficulties, as the wifeft man h- 
ving cannot remove. 

17. This premifed, I afk, Who are the people that 
have a right to make and unmake their governors ? 
Are they “ all the members of a frate?” So you at- 
firmed but now. Are they © all the individuals that 
rompofe it 2” So you faid quickly after. Will you 
rather fay, ‘© The people are every free agent 27; ny 
“Every one that has a will of his own 2? . Take which’ 
you will of thefe four definitions, and it necei- 
farily includes all men, women and children. Now, 
ftand to your word. - Have all men, women, and 
children, in a ftate, a right to make and unmake 
their governors? They are all free agents, except 
infants; and even thele Aave a will of their own. 
‘They all are members of the fate: ‘They are all and 
every one, ** the individuals that compefe-tt.” And 
had ever zhe people, as above defined by yourfelf, a 
right to make and unmake their governors ? 

18. Setting Mr. Evans’s witticifms afide, I feri- 
oufly defire him, or Doctor Price, or any zealous af- 
ferter of the king-making right of our fovereign lords 
the people, to point out a fingle inftance of their ex- 
erting this right in any-age or nation. .I except 
only the cafe of Thomas Aniello, (vulgarly called 
Maffanello) in ‘the laft century. Don’t tell me, 
“© There are many,”-but point them out: [ aver, I 
know of none. And I believe it will puzzle any one 
living, to name a fecond inftance, either in ancient 
or modern hiftory. , 
19. And, by what right, (fetting the fcriptures a= 
fide, on which you do not chufe to reft the point,) 
by what right do you exclude women, any more than 
men, 
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men, from chufing their own governors.? Are they 
not free agents, as wellas men? I afk a ferious que- 
ftion, and demand a ferious anfwer. Have they not 
a will of their own? Are they not members of the 
fate? Are they not part of the individuals that 
compofe it? With what confiftency, then, can any 
who aflert the people, in the above fenfe, to be the 
origin of power, deny them the right of chufing 
their governors, and “ giving their fufirages by their 
reprefentatives ?” 

‘“¢ But do you defire or advife, that they fhould do 
this?” Nay, I am out of the queftion. I do 
not afcribe thefe rights to rhe people; therefore, the 
difficulty affe&ts not me; but, do you get over it 
how you can, without giving up your principle. 

20. Ll afk a fecond queftion: By what right do you 
exclude men, who have not lived one and twenty 
years, from that ‘ unalienable privilege. of human 
nature,” chufing their own governors? Is not a 
man a free agent, though he has lived only twenty 
years and ten or eleven months? Can you deny, 
that men from‘eighteen to twenty-one, are members 
of the fate? Can any one doubt, whether they are 
apart of the individuals that compofe it? Why then 
are not thefe permitted to ‘‘ chufe their governors, 
and to give their fuffrages by their reprefenta- 
tives?” Let any who fay thefe rights are infe- 
parable from he people, get over this difficulty if they 
can; not by breaking an infipid jeft on the occa- 
fion, but by giving a plain, fober, rational anfwer. _ 

If it be faid, “O, women and ftriplings have 
not wifdom enough to chufe their own governors :” 
Lanfwer, Whether they have or no, both the one 
and the other have all the rights which are ** infe- 
parable from human naturé.” Either, therefore, 
this right is not infeparable from human nature, or 
both women and f{triplings are’ partakers of it. 

21. lafk.a third queftion: By what authority do 
you exclude a vaft majority of adults from chufing 
their own governors, and giving their votes by their 
repretentatives, merely becaufe they have not fuch 

an 
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an income; becaufe they have not forty fhillings Qe 
year? What if they have not? Have they not the 
rights which you fay belong to man as man? and, 
are they not included in the people? Have they not 
a will of their own? are they not free agents ? Who 
then can, with either juftice or equity, debar them 
from the exercife of their natural rights ? 
“¢ O, but the laws of the land debar them from ~ 
i”. Did they make thofe laws themfelves? did 
they confent to them, either in perfon, or by their 
reprefentatives, before they were enatted? ‘* No; 
they were enacted by their forefathers, long before 
they were born.” ‘Then, what are they to them 2 
You have affured- us, that if men may give away 
their own Liberty, they cannot give away the Liber- 
ty of others, of their children or defcendents. Nay, 
you have told us, that no man has a right to give 
away his own Liberty; that is unalienable from the 
nature of every child of man: Never, thereforep pa- 
tronize thofe. iniquitous laws. No! Hf you are a 
lover of Liberty, an enemy to flavery and oppref- 
fion, exhort them to fhake off this fervile yoke. 
22. To fet this. whole matter im another light, 
I beg leave to repeat the fum.of a fmalhtra&t * late- 
ly publithed. Have not the peoples 1 in every age and 
nation, the right to difpofe of the fuprerig power ? 
of invelting therewith whom they pleafe, and upon 
what conditions they fee good? Confequently, if 
thofe conditions are not obferved, they have a right 
to take it away. To prove this, it is argued, ‘all men 
living are naturally equals none is above another ; 
and all are natural ly ‘free matters of their own ac- 
tions; therefore, no man can have any power over 
another, but by his own confent; therefore, the 
power which any goverhors enjoy, muft be original- 
ly derived from the people, and prefuppofes an or7- 
ginal compaé between them and their firft governors.” 
23. But, who are the people? Are they every man, 
weadinnd ciate WE ny not? Is it not one funda- 
mental principle, that ‘¢ all perfons living are natu- 
3 rally | 
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rally equal? that all human creatures are naturally 
free? mafters of their own actions? that none can 
have any power over them, but by their own con- 
fent?” Why, then, fhould not every man, woman 
and child, have a voice in placing their governors, 
in fixing the meafure of their power, and the con- 
ditions on which it is intrufted ? and why fhould not 
every one have a voice in difplacing them too? 
Surely they that gave the power, have a right to take 
it away. By what argument do you prove, that wo- 
men are not naturally as free as men: and if the 

are, why have they not as good aright to chufe their 


governors? Who can have any power over free, ra-. 


tional creatures, but by their own confent? and, 
are they not free by nature, as well as we? are they 
not rational creatures ? 

24. But fuppofe we exclude women from ufing 
their natural right, by might overcoming right, 
what pretence have we for excluding men like our- 
felves, barely becaufe they have not lived one and 
twenty years? ‘* Why, they have not wifdom or 
experience to judge of the qualifications neceflary 
for governggs.” lanfwer, 1. Who has? how ma- 
ny of the voters in Great Britain ? one in twenty? 
one in an hundred? Jf you exclude all who have 
not this wifdom, you will leave few behind. But, 
2. Wifdom and experience are nothing to the pur- 
pofe. You have put the matter upon another iffve. 
Are they men? that is enough. Are they human 
creatures? then they have a right to chufe their own 
governors 5 an indefeafible right; a right inherent, 
infeparable from human nature. “* But in England 
they are excluded by law.” Did they confent to the 
making of that law? if not, by your original fup- 
pofition, it can have no power over them. | I there- 
fore utterly deny, that we can, confiftently with that 
fuppofition, exclude either women or minors from 
chufing their own governors. 

25. But, fuppofe we exclude thefe by main force, 
are all that remain, all men of fill age, the people? 
are ai! males, then, that have lived one and twenty 
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years, allowed to chufe their own governors? Not 
in England, unlefs they are freeholders, and have 
forty fhillings a-year. Worfe and worfe! After 
depriving half the human fpecies of their natura! 
right, for want of a beard; after having deprived 
myriads more for want of a {tiff beard, for not hav- 
ing lived one and twenty years, you rob’others, ma- 
ny hundred thoufands, of their birth-right for want 
of money! Yet not altogether on this account 
neither: If fo, it might be more tolerable. But here 
is an Englifhman who has money enough to buy the 
eftates of fifty freeholders, and yet he muft not be 
numbered among ¢he people, becaufe he has not two 
or three acres of land! How is this? By what 
right do you exclude a man from being one of the 
people, becaufe he has not forty fhillings a-year? 
yea, or nota groat? Is he not a man, whether he 
be rich or poor? has he not a foul and a body? has 
he not the nature of aman?’ confequently, all the 
vights of a man, all that flow from human nature ? 
and, among the reft, that of not being controlled 
by any, but by his own confent ? 

‘* But he that has not a freehold, is excluded by 
law.” By a law of his own making? did he confent 
to the making of it? It he did not, what is that 
law to him? No man, you aver, has any power o- 
ver another, but by his own confent: Of confe- 
quence, a law made without his confent, is, with re- 
gard to him, null and void. You cannot fay other- 
wife, without deftroying the fuppofition, that “none 
can be governed, but by his own confent.” 

_26. See now to what your argument comes. You 
affirm, all power is derived from ¢he people; and 
prefently exclude one half of the people from having 
any part or lot in the matter. At another ftroke, 
fuppofe England to contain eight millions of people, 
you exclude one or two millions more. At a third, 
fuppofe two millions left, you exclude three fourths 
of thefe; and the poor pittance that remains, by, | 
know not what figure of {peech, you call, the peaple 
of England! seh 


27. Hitherto 


27. Hitherto we have endeavoured to view this 
point in the mere.light of reafon; and, even by 
this, it appears, that this fuppofition, which has been 
palmed upon us, as undeniable, is not only falfe, not 
only contrary to reafon, but contradictory to itfelf; 
the very men who are moft pofitive, that the people 
are the fource of power, being brought into an inex- 
tricable difficulty, by that fingle queflion, ‘ Who 
are the people r” reduced to a neceflity of either 
giving up the point, or owning, that, by the peoples 
they mean fcarce a tenth part of them. 

28. But we need not reft the matter entirely on 
reafoning. Let us appeal to matter of fact; and, 
becaufe we cannot have fo clear a profpeé of what is 
at a diftance, let us only take a view of what has been 
in our own country. Lak, then, When did zhe peo 
ple of England ({uppofe you mean by that word on- 
ly half a million of them,) chufe their own gover= 
nors? Did they chufe, to go no further, William 
the Conqueror? did they chufe King Stephen, or 
King John? As to thofe who regularly fucceeded 
their fathers, the people are out of the queftion. Did 
they chufe Heury the Fourth, Edward the Fourth, 
or Henry the Seventh ? Who will be fo hardy as to. 
afhrm it? Did the people of England, or but fifty 
thoufand of them, chute Queen Mary, or Queen E- 
lizabeth? or King James the Firft? Perhaps you 
will fay, ‘‘ If the people did not give King Charles 
the fupreme power, at leaft they took it away.” No: 
Lhe people of England-no mere took away his power, 
than they cut off his head. “ Yes, the Parliament did,, 
and they are the people.” No: ‘Uhe Parliament did 
not, ‘I’he Houfe of Commons is not the Parliament, 
any more than it is the nation. Neither were thofe 
who then fat, the Honfe of Commons; no, nor one 
quarter of them. But, fuppofe they had been the 
whole Houfe of Commons, yea, or the whole Par- 


Hament, by what rule of logic will you prove, thar. 
even or eight hundred perfons.are the people of Eng- 


land? Why, they are the delegates of the peo- 


pie; they are chofen by them.” No, not by one half,. 
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not by a quarter, not -by a tenth part of them: So 
that, the people, in the only proper fenfe of the word, 
were innocent of the whole affair. | 
29g. * Burt you will allow, the people gave the fu- 
preme power to King Charles the Second at the Re- 
ftoration.” I will allow no fuch thing, unlefs, by the 
people, you mean General Monk and ten thoufand 
foldiers. ‘© However, you will not deny, that the 
people gave the power to King William at the Revo- 
lution.” I will; the Convention were not the peo- 
ple, neither ele€ted by them: So that, ftill we have 
not a fingle inftance, in above feven hundred years, 
of the people of England’s conveying the fupreme 
power, either to one or more perfons. ' 

30. So much, both for reafon and matter of fact. 
But one fingle confideration will bring the queftion 
to a fhort iffue. Tt is allowed, no man ean difpofe 
‘of another’s life, but by his own confent: I add, no, 
nor with his confent ; for no man has a right to dif- _ 

ofe of his own life: The Creator of man has the 
‘ole right to take the life which he gave. Now, it is 
an indifputable truth, Nihil dat quod non habet ; none 
zives what he has not: It follows, that no man can 
vive to another a right which he never had himfelf; a 
right which only the Governor of the world has, e- 
yen the wifer heathens being judges; but which no 
ian upon the face of the earth either has, or can 
have. No man, therefore, can give the power of the 
{word, any fuch power as gives a right to take away 
life: Wherever it is, it muft defcend from God a- 
Jone, the fole Difpofer of life and death. 

31. ‘The fuppofition, then, that the people are 
the origin of power, or, that ‘* al! government is 
the creature of the people,’ though Mr. Locke himfeif 
fhould attempt to defend it, is utterly indefenfible. 
It is abfolutely overturned by the very principle on 
which it is fuppofed to ftand, namely, that “a right 
of choofing his governors belongs to every partaker 
of human nature.” If this be fo, then it belongs to 
every individual of the human fpecies; confequently, 
not ta freeholders alone, but to all men; not to men 
ae only, 
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only, but to women alfo; nor only to adult men and 
women, to thofe who have lived one and twenty years, 
but to thofe that have lived eighteen or.twenty, as 
well as thofe who have lived threefcore. But none did. 
ever maintain this, nor probably ever will: ‘Dhere~ 
fore, this boafted principle falls to the ground, and. 
the whole fuperftru€ture with it.. So common fenfe 
brings us back to the grand truth, Phere is no power 
but of God. 

32. I may now venture to. “ pronounce, that the 
pr inciples on which you have argued, are incompat- 
ible with practice,” even the univerfal practice of 
mankind, as well as with found reafon: and it is no 
wonder, « that they are not approved by our govern- 
ors,” sacitky jul their natural tendency, which 1 18, to. 
unhinge all government, and to plunge e every nation 
into total anarchy. / 

‘Phis, i in. truth, is the tendency. of the whole book 
a few paffages of which I-thall now recite, begging, 
leave to make a fewremarks upon them. But | mete 
afk the reader’s pardon, if I frequently fay the fame 
thing more than.once;. for, otherwife, L could not fol-- 
low the author. 

3.. “ All the members of a flate,” ues necefla-- 
_ rily include all the men, women, and children) ‘¢ may 
_ imtruft the powers of legiflation with any number of 
delegates, fubject to fuch reftrictions as they think 
necellary,” p- 8 This is ‘*incompauble with prac- 
tice :”. It never was done frem the be egianing of the 
worlds it never can; it is flatly. impoflible, in-the na— 
ture of the thing. © And thus, all the: individuals 
that compofe a great ftate, partake of the powers oF | 
_ degiflation and government.” 4//. the individuals !’ 
| Mere Quixotifm !: Where does that ftate exift? Not 
under the canopy of heaven.. “In this: ca/é, a flate- 
is {till free,’—-But his cafe ay no being—- if the 
reprefentatives are chofen by: the unbiaffe d.voices. of 
the majority,” Hold! this is.quite another-eafe; you 
now fhuffle in-a new term: the meaportty we were not: 
| talking.of, but all the members of a ftate:: "The ma-- 
| jority are not all the individuals. that compofe it; and) 
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pray, how came the minority to be deprived of tho’ 
rights, which you fay are ‘‘ unalienabic from human 
nature ?”~—“ But we difguife flavery, keeping up the 
form of /iberty, when the reality is loft.” It is not 
loft: I now enjoy all the real liberty I can defire, 
civil as well as religious. The liberty you talk of 
was never found; it never exifted yet. But what 
does all this lead to, but to ftir up all the inhabitants 
of Great-Britain againft the government ? 3 

34. To inflame them fill more, you go on, * Li- 
berty is more or Iefs complete, according as the people 


have more or lefs fhare in the government.” DLhisis 
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are thefe? ‘* To be guided by one’s own will, is 
freedom; to be guided by the will of another, is 
flavery,” p. 11. This is the very quinteifence of re- 
sublicani{m ; but it is a little too barefaced: For, if 
this is true, how free are all the devils.in hell ? fees 
ing they are all guided by their own will: And what 
Haves are all the angels in heaven? fince they-are ail 
vuided by the will of another! See another ftroke } 
‘* The people have power to model government as they 
nleafe,” p. 12. What an admirable leflon, to con- 
jirm the people in their loyalty to the Government ! 
Yet again: ‘* Government isa TRUST, and all its 
powers a DELEGATION,” p.15. Etisatruft, bus 
aot from the people: There is no power but of God. 
Tt is a delegation, namely from God: for rulers are 
ad's nunifiers or delegates. 

35. How irreconcileable with this are your prin= 
iples! Concerning our governors in England, you 
reach, “a parliament forfeits its authority, by accept- 
ing bribes.” If it does, I doubt all the parliaments 
in this century, having accepted them more or lefs, 
have thereby forfeited their authority, and, confe- 


quently,, 


ser 


guently, were no parliaments at all: It follows, that 
the acts which they enacted were ro laws: and what 
a floodgate would this open! You teach further, 
‘If parliaments contradiGt their truft,” (of which 
the people are to judge) S° they diffolve themfelves.” 
And certainly, a parliament diffolved, is no parlia- 
ment at-all. And feeing “a State that fubmits to 
uch a breach 1s z/laved,” what fhould the people do? 
Knock them on the head, to be fure. And who can 
doubt, but they have an unalienable power fo to do? 
feeing ‘¢ Government was inftituted for the people’s 
fake, and theirs is the only real omnipotence,” p. 16. 

36. And, lelt your meaning fhould not yet be 
piain enough, you conclude this article thus: ‘* Thefe 
reflections fhould be conftantly prefent to every mind 
in this‘country. ‘There is nothing that requires to 
be more watched than power. ‘Lhere is nothing that 
ought to be oppofed wich a more determined refolu- 
tion than its encroachments. ‘The people of this 
kingdom were once warmed with fuch fentiments as 
thefe.” Exactly fuch, in the glorious days of Watt 
the Taylor, and of Ofiver Cromwell. * Often have 
they fought and bled in the caufe of liberty: but 
that time feems to be going.” Glory be to God, it 
is not going, but gone. O! may it never return! 
*¢ ‘The fair inheritance of liberty left us by our an- 


‘ceitors, we are not unwilling to refign.” We are to- 


tally unwilling to refign either our religious or civil 
liberty ; and both of thefe we enjoy in a far greater 
meafure than ever our anceftors did. Nay, they did 
not enjoy either one or the other, from the time of 
William the Conqueror till the revolution. “ Should 
any events arife,” (and you give very broad intima. 
tions that they have arifen already) ‘* which fhould 
render the fame oppofition necefary that took place in 
the time of King Charles the Firft ;”—7zhe fame op- 
pofition which made the land a field of blood, fet 
every man’s {word againft his brother, overturned 
the whole conftitution, and cut off, firft the flower 
of the nation, and then the King himfelf ;— I am 
afraid, all that is valuable to us would be loft! the 
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terror of the fending army would deaden all zeal’ — 
for thefe noble exploits,—‘%* and produce a general 
fervirude;” “p. 18. 

37. What a natural tendency has all this, to inftil 
into the good people of England the moit determin- 
ed rancour and bitternefs againft their governors, a- 
gainft the King and parliament ? And what a natu- 
ral tendency has all that fellows, to inftil the fame ° 
both into the Englith and the Americans? On thefe 
paflages, I fhall beg leave to fubjoin a few short ob- 
fervations. 

«A country that is fubje&t to the legillature of 
another country, in which it has no voice, and over 
which it has no control, is in flavery.” This is 
palpably falfe. Take one inftance out of many. Pen- 
fylvania was fubje&t (till now) to the legiRature of 
England, in which it has no voice, and over which 
it had no control: yet it never was in flavery; 18 
never wanted either civil or religious liberty: nay, 
perhaps it was more free in both refpects, than any. 
other country in the univerfe. ‘In a country thus 
fubjugated to another,” (a very improper, as well as 
invidious word) ‘there is little or nothing to check 
rapacity.* If you mean, the rapacity of the Englith 
government, the infinuation is cruelly falfes it never. 
exifted; no fuch rapacity was ever exerciled: And 
the moft flagrant injaftice and cruelty may be prac- 
tifed, without remorfe or pity,” p.20. ‘This is pure-_ 
ly calculated to inflame; for no fuch injuftice-or cru-’ 
elty was ever practifed, nor was ever likely. to be, ei 
ther in this, or any other province of America. Thar. 
which follows, is a curious fentiment indeed: I know 
not that ever I met with it before: ‘The govern- 
ment of one country over another,”’ (fuppofe of Eng- 
land over North America, or over the Welt Indian 
iflands) ‘cannot be fupported:but by amilitary force. | 
This isa ftate of oppreflion no country could fubmit 
to an hour; without an‘armed force to compel them,” 
.23. Was ever any thing more palpably falfe ? 
‘The Englifh government, both in the Hlands and 
North America, is the government of one country 
Over. 
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over another; but it has needed no armed force to 
fupport it, for above three hundred years: And this 
Government, which you would perfuade them is op- 
preflive, all the Colonies did not only fubmit to, but 
rejoice in, without any armed force to compel them. 
They knew, and felt, they were not opprefled, but 
enjoyed all the liberty, civil and religious, which 
they could defire. 

38. We come now to matter entirely new. “ No 
country cam lawfully furrender their liberty, by giv~ 
ing up their power of legiflating for themielves, to 
any extraneous jurifdi€tion:; Such a ceflion, being in- 
confiftent with the unalienable rights of human na- 
ture, would either not bind at all, or bind only the 
individuals that made it,” p.25. ‘This is an home- 
thruft! If this be fo, all the Englifh claim, either 
to Ireland, Scotland, or America, falls at once. But 
can we admit this without any proof? Ought af- 
fertions to pafs for arguments? If they will, here 
are more of the fame kind. ‘‘ No one generation 
can give up this for another.” That is, the Englifh 
fettlers in America could not ° give up their power of 
legiilating for themfelves.” ‘True; they could not 
give up what they never had. But they never had, 
either before or after they left England, any fuch 


power of making laws for themfelves, as exempted 


them from the King and Parliament: ‘They never 
pretended to any fuch power till now; they never 
advanced any fuch claim. Nay, when this was laid 
to their charge, they vehemently decried it, as an 
abfolute flander. But you go further fill. ‘ When 
this power” of independency ‘‘ is loft, the people 
have always a right to refume it.” Comfortable 
do€trine, indeed! perfectly well calculated for the 
fupport of civil government ! 

39. To the fame good end, you obferve, “ With- 
out an equal reprefentation of all that are govern- 
ed, government becomes complete tyranny,’ Pp. 27. 
Now, you had told us before, “here is not fuch 
an equal reprefentation in England :” It follows, 
© The Englith government is complete tyranny i We 
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have, however, the comfort to know, that it never 
was any better fince the parliament fubfifted. For 
who can fay, that there ever was an equal reprefenta- 
tion fince the conqueft? We know further, that we 
have only neighbour’s fare: for we cannot find there 
ig any nation in Europe, no, nor in the habitable 
world, where the government is not as complete ty- 
ranny as our own: we find none, wherein there is 
“an equal reprefentation of all that are governed.” 
But will any man affirm, in cool blood, that the 
Enelith government is ‘¢ complete tyranny?” We 
have, certainly, enjoyed more complete liberty fince 
the revolution, than England ever enjoyed before ; 
and the Englith government, unequal as the repre- 
{entation is, has been admired by all impartial fo- 
reigners. | ) 
qo. But the {word is now to determine our 
rights: Detefted be the meafures which have brought 
us.to this!” p. 33. I once thought, thofe meafures 
had been originally concerted in our own kingdom ; 
but I am now perfuaded they were not. I allow, 
that the Americans were {trongly exhorted, by let- 
ters from England, ‘never to yield or lay down 
their arms, till they had their own terms, which 
the Government would be conffraitied to give them 
in a fhort time :” But thofe meafures were concert-- 
ed long before this; long before either the tea-a&t 
or the ftamp-act exifted; only they were not digeft- 
ed into form: that was referved for the good Con- 
grefs. Vorty years ago, when my brother was in 
Bofton, it was the general language there, “ We 
muit fhake off the yoke: We never fhall be a free 
people, till we fhake off the Englith yoke.” . Thefe, 
you fee, were even then for “ trying the queftion,” 
juft as you are now; ‘not by charters,” but by 
what you call, “ the general principles of liberty.” 
And the late atts of parliament were not the cane 
of what they have fince- done, but barely the occafion 
they laid hold en. 

4t. But “alate act declares, that this kingdom 
has power to make ftatutes, to bind the Colonies in 
| Petit all 


all cafes whatever! Dreadful power indeed! T defy 
any one to exprefs flavery in ftronger terms,” p. eau 
“* In all cafes whatever.” ‘What is then peculiar in 
this? Certainly, in all cafes, or in none. And has 


not every fupreme governor this power? ‘This the. 


Englith parliament always had, and always exercifed, 
from the firft fettlement of the American Colonies. 


But it was not explicitly declared, becaufe it was. 


never controverted. ‘The dreadfulnefs of it was ne- 
ver thought of, for above an hundred years. Nor 
is it eafy to difcern, where that dreadfulnefs lies. 
Wherein does it confift? he Parliament has power 
to make ftatutes, which bind Englifhmen likewife, 
in all cafes whatever. And what then? Why, you 
fay, ‘I defy any one to exprefs flavery in ftronger 
terms.” Ithink, Ican “ exprefs flavery in ftronger 
terms.” Let the world judge between us. Slavery 
is a ftate, wherein neither a man’s goods, nor liber- 
ty, nor life, are at his own difpofal. Such is the 


_ftate of a thoufand, of ten thoufand negroes in the 
American Colonies. And are their mafters in the. 


fame ftate with them ? in juft the fame flavery with 
the negroes? Have they no more difpofal of their 
own goods, or liberty, or lives? Does any one beat 
er imprifon them at pleafure? or take away their 
wives, or children, or lives? or fell them like cows 
or horfes? This is flavery: And will you face us 
down, that the Americans are in fuch flavery as this? 
You anfwer: Yes, with regard to their gcods: For 
the Eneglifh Parliament * leaves them nothing that 
they can call their own,” p. 35. Amazing! Have 
they not houfes, and lands, and money, and goods 
of every kind, ‘which they call their own?” And did 
they not enjoy a few years complete liberty, both ci- 
vil and religious? inftead of being bound to hard la- 
bour, {marting under the lath, groaning in a dun- 
geon; perhaps murdered, or ftabbed, or roafted a- 
live, at their matter’s pleafure ! 

42. But, ‘did not their charters promife them 
all the enjoyment of all the rights of Englifhmen ?” 
p- 40. - ‘They did: And they have accordingly enjoy- 
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ed all the rights of Englifhmen from the beginning. 
«© And allow them to tax themfelves ?”—Never fo 
as to exempt them from being taxed by Parliament. 
It is evident from the acts of parliament now in be- 
ing, that this was never granted, and never claimed) 
till now: On the contrary, the Englifh Government 
has ever claimed the right of taxing them, even in 
virtue of thofe very charters. But you afk, “ Can 
there be an Englifhman who would not fooner lofe 
his heart’s blood, than yield to fuch claims!” p. 47. 
A decent queftion for a fubje€t of England to atk! 
Juft of a piece with your affertions, that ‘ our con- 
{titution is almoft loft;” that the claims of the Crown 
have ‘ ftabbed our liberty ;” and that ‘* a free go- 
vernment loles its nature, the moment it becomes li- 
able to be commanded by any fuperior power,” p. 49. 
‘© From the moment it becomes liable ‘This is not 
the cafe with the Colonies. ‘They do not become 
liable to be commanded by the King and Parlhament: 
They always were fos from their firft inftitution. 
43. The fundamental principle of our Govern- 
ment is, the right of the people to grant their own 
money.” No: If you underftand the word people, 
according to your own definition, for a// the indivi- 
duals that compofe the fiate, this is not the fundamental 
principle of our Government, norany principle of it 
at all. It is not the principle even of the government 
of Holland, nor of any government in Europe. “ It 
was an attempt to encroach upon this right ina trif- 
ling inftance, that produced the civil war in the 
reign of King Charles the Fir.” Ono! it was 
the actual encroaching, not on this right only, but 
on the religious as well as civil rights of the fubject; 
and that, not in one trifling inftance only, but in 
a thoufand inftances of the higheft importance. 
“‘ ‘Therefore, this is a war undertaken, not only a- 
gaint our own conftitution, but om purpofe to deftroy 
other fimilar conftitutions in America, and to fub- 
Qitute in their..room a military force,” p. 50. Is it 
poflible, that a “mansof fenfe flould believe this? 
Did the King and Pafliament undertake this war, 
on 
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on purpofe to overturn a caftle in the air, to defiroy a 
conititution that never exifted? Or is this faid, pure- 
ly ad movendam invidiam ? to inflame the minds of 
the people? I would rather impute it to the power 
of prejudice: As alfo, the following wonderful fen- 
tence: ‘* How horrid! to fheathe our fwords in the 
bowels of our brethren, for no other end, than to 
make them acknowledge our fupremacy.” Yes, for 
this end, to make them lay down the arms, which 
they have taken up againft their lawful Sovereign ; 
to make them reftore what they have illegally and 
violently taken from their fellow fubje@ts; to make 
them repair the cruel wrongs they have done them, 
as far as the nature of the thing will admit, and to 
make them allow to all that civil and religious liber- 
ty, whereof they have at prefent deprived them. 
Thefe are the ends for which our Government has 
very unwillingly undertaken this war, after having 
tried all the methods they could devife, to» fecure 
them without violence. 

_ 44. Having confidered the juftice, you:come now 
to confider the policy of this war. “ In the laf 
reigns, the Colonies, foregoing every advantage which 
they might derive from trading with foreign nations, 
confented to fend only to us, whatever it was for our 
intereft to receive from them, and to receive only fron 
“#5, whatever it was for our intereft to fend them,” 
p- 67. They ‘* confented to do this!” No: they 
only pretended to do it: it was a mere copy of their 
countenance. ‘They never did, in fa&t, abftain from 
trading with other nations, Holland and France in 
particular. ‘Phey never did, at leaft for forty years 
paft, conform to the a&t of navigation. They did 
not fend only to us what we wanted, or receive only 
from us what they wanted. What! did they not 
“allow us to regulate their trade in any manner 
which we thought beft?” p. 68. No fuch thing. 
‘They only allowed us to make laws to regulate their 
trade. But they obferved them as they thought beft; 
fometimes a little, fonrettaves not at all. ‘Chey 
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theirs: And we have fad reafon to remember tt: For 
had Canada remained in the hands of the French, 
they would have been quiet fubjedts fill. 

45. * But what calamities muft follow” from this 
impolitic war! See, “the Empire difmembered,” 
p. 73--—If it be, that is not the confequence of the 
war, but rather the caufe of it.—‘ ‘The blood of 
thoufands fhed”—It 1s not yet; perhaps it never 
may—‘ in an unrighteous quarrel.”—Doubtlefs, 
unrighteous on ¢heir part, who revolt from their law- 
ful Sovereign ; and therefore, whatever blood is fhed, 
will ly at their door.—** Our ftrength exhaufted.”— 
No, not yet; as they that try, may find to their coft. 
—* Our merchants breaking.”——But far more before 
the war, than fince.—* Our manufacturers ftarving.”’ 
——I pray, where? I cannot find them: Not in Lon- 
don, in Briftol, in Birmingham, in Manchefter, in 
Liverpool, Leeds or Shefhield; nor any where elfe, 
that I know: And Iam well acquainted with moft 
ef the manufacturing towns in England.—‘ The 
funds tottering.”—Then the {tocks muit fink very low: 
But that is not the cafe.— And the miferies of a 
public bankruptcy impending.”—Juft as they have 
done thefe hundred years. Fifty years ago, I ufed to be 
much alarmed at things of this kind. When [heard 
a doleful prophecy, of ruin impending on the nation, 
I really imagined fomething would follow. Nay, 
nothing in the world: Thefe predictions are mere 
brutum fulmen ; thunder without lightning. 

_ 46. Now for a little more of this fine painting | 
But remember! it is not drawn from the life. A 
nation once the protector of liberty in diftant coun- 
tries, endeavouring to reduce its own brethren ¢o fer- 
vitude.”—Say, to lay down the arms which they have 
taken up againft their King and country — Infitt- 
ing upon fuch a fupremacy over them, as would leave 
them nothing they could call their own,” p. 89.— 
Yes: the fupremacy infifted on, would leave them 
all the liberty, civil and religious, which they have had 
from their firft fettlement.— You next compare them 
to the brave Corficans, taking arms again{ft the Ge- 
noefe. 


noefe. But the Corficans were not colonies from 
Genoa. Therefore, there is nothing fimilar in the cafe.. 
Neither in that you next quote, the cafe of Holland. 
You fay, yes.—** The United Provinces of Holland, 
were once fubject to the Spaniards; but being pro- 
voked by the violation of their charters—they were 
driven to that refiftance, which we and all the world 
have ever fince admired,” p. 90.—© Provoked by the 
violation of their charters.” —Yea, by the total fub- 
verfion both of their religious and civil liberties ; the 
taking away their goods, imprifoning their perfons, 
and fhedding their blood like water, without the 
leaft colour of right, yea, without the very form of 
Jaw: Infomuch, that the Spanith governor, the 
Duke of Alva, made his open boaft, that “in five 
years, he had caufed upwards of eighteen thoufand 
perfons to fall by the hands of the common hang-=. 
man.” I pray, what has this to do with the cafe of 
America? Add to this, that the Hollanders were 
not colonies from Spain, but an independent people,. 
who had the fame right to govern Spain, as the 
Spaniards to govern Holland. 

47. As another parallel cafe, you bring the war 
of the Romans with the allied fates of Italy. But. 
neither is this cafe parallel at all; for, thofe ftates 
were not colonies of Rome, (although fome colonies. 
were {cattered up and down among them,) but ori- 
ginal, independent ftates, before Rome itfelf had a 
being. Were it then true, that “ every Briton mutt 
approve the conduct of thofe allies,” (p. 91.) it would 
not follow, that they muft approve the conduét of 
the Americans; or that “ we ought to declare our 
applaule, and fay, We admire your fpirit; it is the 
{pirit that has more than once faved us.” We ean- 
not applaud the fpirit of thofe who ufurp an illegal 
authority over their countrymen; who rob them of 
their fubftance, who outrage their perfons, who leave 
them neither Civil nor Religious Liberty ; and who,, 
to crown all, take up arms againft their king and. 
ean country, and prohibit all intercourfe with 
them. 


Cx 48. See 


#48. See an argument of a different’ kind. ‘ The 
laws and religion of France were eftablifhed in Ca- 
nada, on purpofe to bring up thence an army of 
- French Papifts,” p. 94.. What proof have you, what 
. tittle or fhadow. of proof, for this ftrange aflertion, 
That the laws and religion which they had before 
in Canada, were eftablifhed on purpofe to bring an ar- 
my thence? It is manifeft to every impartial man, 
that this was done for a nobler purpofe. Every na- 
tion, you allow, has a natural liberty to enjoy their 
own, laws, and their own religion: -So have the 
French in Canada; and we have no right to deprive 
them of this liberty. Our Parliament never defired, 
never intended, to. deprive them of this; (fo far 
were they from any intention of depriving their own 
countrymen of it!) And, ow purpofe to deliver them 
from any apprehenfion of fo grievous an evil, they ge- 
neroufly and nobly gave them a legal fecurity, that it 
fhould not be taken'from them. And is this (one of 
the beft things our Parliament ever did!) improved 
into an accufation againft them: ‘* But our laws 
and religion are better than theirs.” Unqueftion- 
ably they are; but this gives us no right to impofe 
the one or the other, even on a conquered nation: 
‘What if we had conquered France ?, ought we not 
Rill to have allowed them their own laws and reli- 
gion? Yea, if the Ruffians had. conquered Con- 
{tantinople, or the whole Ottoman empire, ought 
they not to have allowed to all they conquered, both 
their own religion and their own laws? nay, and to 
have given them, not a precarious toleration, but a 
legal. fecurity for both ? 7 

4g. ‘* But the wild Indians, and their own flaves, 
have been inftigated to attack them.” I doubt the 
faét. What proof is there of this, either with re- 
gard to the Indians or the negroes? “* And attempts | 
have been made to gain the affiftance of a large body 
of Rufians.” Another hearty affertion, which many 
will fwallow, without ever afking for proof: In truth, 
had any fuch attempts been-made, they would not 
have proved ineffeClual. Very {mall pay will induce 
a body 
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a body of Ruflians to go wherever they hope for 
good plunder: It might juft as well have been faid, 
“ Attempts were made, to procure a large body of 
Tartars.” ae . 

50. Now, for a little more encouragement to your 
good friends and allics in. America. ‘* ‘The utmott 
force we can employ, does.not exceed thirty thoufand 
men, to conquer half a million of determined men, 
fighting for that facred blefling of Liberty, without 
which, man is a beaft, and Government acurfe,” p. 95. 
Iam not fure, that our utmoft force is either thirty, 
or forty, or fifty thoufand men. But are you fure, 
that ** half a million, at leaft, are determined to 
fight” againit them? Yes: For ‘ a quarter of the in- 
habitants of every country are fighting men; and the 
Colonies confift of two millions.” Here :are feveral 
points which are not quite clear. I doubt, 1. Whe- 
ther thofe Colonies contain two millions? I doubt, 
2. Whether a quarter of the inhabitants of any coun- 
try are fighting men: we ufually reckon a fixth part. 
I doubt, 3. Whether a quarter of the American fight- 
ing men, are determined to fight in fo bad a caufe: 
to fight, not for Liberty, which they have long en- 
joyed, but for Independency. | Will you affirm, that, 
6¢ without: this, man is a bealt; and Government-a 
curfe?”. Then, thew me where man is not:a beaft, 
and where Government is not a curfe. Meigs 

51. But you give them more encouragement flill: 
“© In the Netherlands, a few ftates tius circum- 
ftanced, withftood the whole force of the Spanifh mo- 
narchy ; and, at laft; emancipated themfelves from its 
tyranny,” p..95- Lhus circumflanced?-No: ‘They were 
in wholly different circumftances: ‘They were cruelly 
and wantonly opprefled: They were robbed both of 
Civil and Religious Liberty: They were flaughtered 
all the day long; and, during the conteft, which was 
really for Liberty, they were affifted by the German 
Princes, by England, and by. France itfelf. But 
« what can thirty thoufand men do, when they are to 
be fed from hence?” p. 96. Do you think they will 
ftand with: their finger in their eye? If they ari 
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are-tetdived fo burn, themfelves.” T hey will think 


their trade, the lofs of it. will do them unfpeakable 
good.” Willit indeed! ‘Then let them acknowledge 
their benefactors. ‘* They rejoice particularly in the 
lat reftraining a@: This will furnith them with a 
reafon, for confifcating the eftates of all the friends 
of our Government among them,” p. 97. A veafon? 


obliged to you, for fuggefting this to them, who are 
full ready to improve any hint of the kind; and it 
will be no wonder, if they foon ufe thefe enemies of 
their country, as the Frith did the proteftants in 1641. 
52. “€ One confideration more. From one end of 
A,merica to the other, they are rasTING and PRAY- 
ING: But what are we doing? Ridiculing them as 
Fanatics, and feoffing at Religion.” ‘This certainly 
is the cafe with many: But Gon forbid it fhould be 
the cafe with all! There. are thoufands in England, 
(I believe, full as many, if not many more, than in 
America) who are daily wreftling with God in prayer, 
for a blefing upon their King and country; and many 
join fafting therewith; which, if it were publickly 
enjoined, would be no fcandal to our nation. Are 
they ‘* animated by piety?” Sovare we; although 
not unto us be the praife. * But can we declare, in 
the face of the fun, that we are not aggreflors in this 
war ?”—We can :—‘* And that we mean not by it, to 
acquire dominion or empire, or to gratify refent- 
ment,” p. 99.——I humbly believe, both the King and 
his Minifters, can declare this before God—** but 
folely to gain reparation for injury,” from men who 
have already plundered very many of his Majefty’s 
loyal fubjects, and killed no {mall number of them. 
53- You now proceed to anfwer objections; and 

mention, as the firft, “ Are they not our fubjects 2” 
You anfwer, ‘* They-are not your /ubjects; they are 
your fellow fubjecis.” Are they, indeed? Do you af- 
firm this? Then you give up the whole sae 
| | Ther 
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‘Then their independency, which you have fo -vehet 


ly maintained, falls to the ground at onéeys ee 

A fecond objection, you. fay, is this: * But we 
are taxed: why fhould not they.??-You: anfwer, 
‘‘ You are taxed by yourfelves: They infift on the 
fame privilege.” I reply, They are. now taxed by 


themfelves, in the very fame fenfe that niné-teaths of 


usare. We have not only no vote in the Parliament, 
but none in electing the members: Yet Mr. Evans 
fays, &* We are virtually reprefented 5” and if we are, 
fo are the Americans. You add, “ They help you 
to pay your taxes, by giving you a monopoly of their 
trade.” ‘They confented, as you obferved before, to 
do this; but they have not done it for many years : 
They have, in fact, traded to Holland, to France, 
to Spain, and’ every where they could. And how 
have they 4e/ped us, by purchafing our manufactures ? 
‘Take one inftance of a thoufand. They have taken 
large quantities of our earthen ware, for which they 
regularly required three years credit: Thefe they fold 
to the Spaniards, at a very advanced price, and for 
ready money only.. And did they not hereby help 


themifelves, at leaftas much as they helped us? And, 


what have we loft, by lofing their cuftom ? We have 


gained forty, fifty, or fixty per*tent. The Spaniards 
now come directly to Briftol; and pay down ready 
money, pieces of eight, for all the earthen ware that 
can poilibly be procured. 

54- A third objection, you fay, is this: “ They 
will not obey the Parliament. and the laws.” You 
antwer, “* Say, they will not obey your Parliament 
and your laws; becaufe they have no voice in your 
Parliament, no fhare in making your laws,” p. 100. 
So, now, the mafk quite falls off again. <A page 
or two ago, you faid, “ They are your fellow /ub- 
jects :” Now, you frankly declare, they owe no fub- 
jection to our Government, and attempt to prove it! 
‘To that proof, I reply, Millions in England have no 
more voice in the Parliament than they; yet that does 
not exempt them from fubjeCtion to the Government 
and the laws. But * they may have a voice in it, 
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if they will.”—No; they cannot, any more than the 
Americans. Then they fo far want Liberty.”— 
anfwer, 1. Whether they do or no, they muft needs be 
fubje? ; and that not only for wrath, for fear of pu- 
niihment, dwt for con/eience’ fake. 2. They do not want 
Liberty: They have all the Liberty they can defire, 
Civil as well as Religious. © Nay, I have no other 
notion of flavery, but being bound by a law, to which 
I do not confent.” . If you have not, look at that man 
chained to the oar: He is a flave: He cannot,-at all, 
ditpofe of his own perfon. ook at that negro, {weat- 
ing beneath his load: He is a flave: He has neither, 
goods nor Liberty left. Look at that wretch ‘in the 
inquifition: Then you will have a far other notion 
of flavery. 

55. You next advance a wonderful argument, to 
convince us, that all the Americans are flaves. © All 
your freehold land is reprefented; but not a foot of 
theirs: Nay, fays an eminent man, there is not 
a blade of grafs in England but is reprefented.” This 
much admired and frequently quoted affertion is al- 
together new! TI really thought, not the grafs, or. 
corn, or trees, but the men of England, were re- 
prefented in Parliament. I cannot comprehend, that 
Parliament men reprefent the grafs, any more than 
the {tones or clay of the kingdom. ** No blade of 
grafs but is reprefented.” Pretty words! But, what 
dothey mean’? Here is Mr. Burke: Pray, what does: 
he reprefent | «6 Why, the city of Briftol.” “What, 
the buildings, fo called ? or the ground whereon they 
ftand? Nay, the inhabitants of it: the ground, the 
houfes, the ftones, the grafs, are not reprefented. 
Who till now ever entertained fo wild a thought ? 
But let them ftand together, the independency of 
our Colonies, and the repre/entation of every blade of 
grafs! | 
56. You conclude. * Peace may -be obtained, 
upon the eafy, the conftitutional, ard therefore the. 
indifpenfable terms, of an exemption from parlia- 
mentary taxation, and an admiffion of the facrednefs 
of their charters,” p.107., jam “pe 
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‘Are not you betraying your caufe? You have 
been all along pleading, in the moft explicit manner, 
for their exemption, not only from parliamentary 
‘taxation, but legiflation alfo. And, if your argu- 
» ,menis prove any. thing, they certainly prove this, 
j that the Colonies have an unalienable right, not on- 
4 to tax, but to make laws for themfelves: So that, 
ee allowing them the former, is nothing, unlefs we 
7? allow the latter alfo ; that is, in plain terms, unlefs we 
} allow them to be independent on the Englith go 
yernment. | 
‘pf As to your other term of peace, there is unque- 
@@onably fuch a thing as the forfeiting of a charter. 
Whether the Colonies have forfeited theirs, or not, I 
f ltave others to determine. Whether they have, or 
have not, there can be no reafon for making the leaft 
| loubt, but, upon their laying down their arms, the 
Government will ftill permit them to enjoy both 
» their Civil and Religious Liberty, in as ample a 
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_. manner as ever their anceftors did, and as the Englith 5: 
ig) do at this day. 22 
& *%, ~~ Uadd a few words more. Two or three years 2 
Z-aposby means of incendiary papers, fpread throughout = 
'» the nation, the minds of the people were inflamed to D> 
| an amazing degree : But the greater part of the flame > 
els now gone out. . The natural tendency, or rather,, S 
(> -the avowed defign of this pamphlet, is to kindle it a- = 

- gain: Ifit be pofhible, to blow up into a flame the Be 

_ {parks that yet remain; to make the minds of his 2 

_ Majetty’s fubjects, both at home and abroad, evil- i 
affected toward his government ;idifcontented in the > 
midi of plenty, out of humour with God and & 
|. man; to perfuade them, in fpite of all fenfe and rea- ig 


_ fon, that they are abfolute flaves, while they are | 
‘| 2" Aly poffeffed of: the greateft Civil and Religious ‘4 
Qs. @berty that the condition of human life aHows. se, 
ee ‘Let all who are real lovers of their country, ufe | 3 
| every lawful means'to: put out, or; at leaft, prevent i} 
“the increafe of that flame, which, otherwife, may 
»  onfume our people and ‘nation. Let us earneftly 
|. exhort all oar countrymen; to improve the nee 
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